“The contrast between this reproduction and the one in the body of the 
book, which was made with ultraviolet light, is astonishing ; even the 
most heavily blackened portions of the text have been made perfectly 
legible. In some respects, at least, it is no longer true that nothing can 
serve in place of the original manuscript...” fohann S. Hannesson, 
Laugarvatn Grammar School, in “Journal of English and Germanic Phi- 
lology”, 1960. About this series’ vol. I: Sturlunga Saga. 
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“These reproductions will make the manuscript materials available to 
scholars everywhere, and will guarantee the continued existence of these 
materials in case the originals should be destroyed. Very few scholars 
will be able to own these magnificent volumes personally ; but no good 
research library can afford to be without them.” Paul Schach, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, in The Germanic Review. 


COPENHAGEN 


“The importance for the scientific research of the series of manuscripts in facsi- 
mile can not be valuated too high. The fact is, that the manuscripts are the real 
basis for most of our knowledge of the Middle Ages, of the literature, the 
language, the history and the handwriting, and with all due respect to earlier 
research, one often has the feeling, that we are only on a stage of preparation, 
and that the greatest results belong to the future. A sufprising large part of 
the manuscripts in the existing collections are still waiting for a thorough 
investigation.” Jon Helgason, University of Copenhagen. 


SOME QUOTATIONS 


Without the fidelity and industry of these farmers 
and clerics the world would know little indeed of 
the religious ideas and beliefs of the Teutonic 
peoples before their conversion to Christianity, or 
of their heroic poetry and the philosophy of life 
embodied in it. Hardly less precious are the 
Sagas of Icelanders, which not only form a collec- 
tion of unforgettable human portraits, but also 
a picture, unmatched elsewhere in the world, of 
a primitive community battling with its own 
passions, its love of violence, in the light of an 
ideal of justice and order always beyond tts reach. 
Dame Bertua S. Puitipotts, Cambridge 
University. 


What other people have put of their soul into ar- 
chitecture, plastic form, colour, the Icelanders 
have put into literature. 

Haripoér Kirjan Laxness. Icelandic author 
and Nobel-prize-winner, 1956. 


Naturally and rightly, the Northern poetry, ever 
since it was recovered in the seventeenth century, 
has conquered readers with the fascination of its 
glorious visions, its splendid courage. 

W. P. Ker (1855-1923) Quain Professor of 
English Language and Literature, University 
College, London. 


It is only in Iceland that we sce the heroic tradi- 
tion expressed in the speech of everyday life, and 
at grips with the harsh realities of existence for 
ordinary men and women. 

Dame BERTHA S. PuitLports, Cambridge 
University. 


Through the ages literature has meant for-the 
Icelanders what all forms of culture put together 
have meant for other peoples. 

Haxipor K. Laxness. 


Anyone who has interested himself in Germanic 
antiquity 1s familiar with the thought : the island 
of Iceland has preserved what we have lost. 
Knowledge of the religion of our forefathers, 
their heroic poetry, their moral ideas—to mention 
these three important fields—can only be achieved 
by constant reference to what Iceland has trans- 
mitted to us. 

ANDREAS HEUSLER (1865-1940), Professor, 
University of Basel. 


Every inhabited district of Iceland, every travelled 
mountain-path, every valley and fjord, has literary 
bastions. The man who knows Icelandic litera- 
ture will see the saga rise all round him in the 
Icelandic landscape. 

Hatipor K. Laxness. 


That the Icelandic manuscripts are preserved to 
such a great extent as the case is, is mostly due 
to Arne Magnusson (1663-1730), whose 
collections are to be found in Copenhagen. 
Symptomatic for his energetic activity as a collec- 
tor is this sentence from a letter from him to an 
Icelandic priest, dated June 4th, 1728: “If any 
of your works, or, if you like it better, your 
trifles, are ready, then give me a transcript 
thereof. It is better, that such material is here 
at the library, than they after your death should 
be torn to pieces by people, who don‘t know 
better.” 


THE CONTENTS OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


HE literature of medieval Iceland is the most 

precious jewel in the cultural inheritance of the 

Northern countries. It is not only of fundamen- 

tal significance for knowledge of life in early 
times amongst the Scandinavian peoples, but may also 
be justifiably regarded as the most important monu- 
ment of the ancient common culture of the Germanic 
peoples. 

This literature was created while the population of 
Iceland, isolated by geographical circumstances, num- 
bered no more than 60-80,000, scattered over a coun- 
try two and a half times the size of Switzerland. Thanks 
to a friendly fortune, the manuscripts in which this 
literature has been transmitted to us have been pre- 
served in what is, under the circumstances, a remark- 
ably large number: so Jarge that a scholar has written 
that it seems as if every other person in Iceland must 
have been busy with pen and ink. There are in fact 
several thousand Icelandic manuscripts in existence. 

It was a task of heroic proportions to record all this 
literature on parchment. In accordance with a deci- 
sion of the Icelandic Althing in 1117, a start was made 
by writing down the laws of the Commonwealth, and 
this was followed by much ecclesiastical literature. But 
it was of most importance that the Icelanders recorded 
the secular literature: poetry and treatises on the art 
of poetry, sagas about the history of Norway and Ice- 
land, and the great Family Sagas themselves, etc. 

Iceland was an island-state not only in geographical 
terms: intellectually too it was an isolated enclave. 
The literature of the rest of medieval Europe was in the 
main conditioned by the literature of classical an- 
tiquity and bore the impress of the Roman Church 
and the Romance literature of chivalry. Its language 
was Latin, the language of the Church. In Iceland 
men went their own way, for there it was especially the 


secular-outlook, sometimes indeed the heathen out- — 


look, which found expression in the literature. And 
the language was not the Latin of the Church, but the 
Icelanders’ own tongue. In language and subject mat- 
ter they showed the same independence. This is the 
world’s first democratic literature: where for example 
is anything to equal the sagas’ presentation of the 
thoughts and attitude of the ordinary farmer? But the 
sagas, with their unparalleled objectivity of descrip- 
tion, are unique in medieval European literature. The 
Icelandic poetry, in style, metre end modes of thought, 
is also in the same way completely distinctive. 

In subject-matter the literature of medieval Iceland 
is extremely rich and varied. Here are grandiose 
poetry and spellbinding prose, descriptions of everyday 
life and of occasions of gaiety and splendour, of fights 
and journeys. Here are the Family Sagas, telling of 
feuds, battles and slayings, done sometimes after cold 
and careful planning, sometimes in the heat of pas- 
sion; telling too of sorcerers and ghosts, of heathendom 
and Christianity, of law and justice. Here are historical 
sources describing Iceland’s settlement, social life, 
secular and ecclesiastical organisation. Elements and 
motifs of Celtic, Romance and German origin—some- 
times from sources no longer extant in their original 
homeland or language—are the result of the Iceland- 
ers’ voyages abroad, but they are always given a dis- 
tinctively Icelandic form, skillfully moulded and adapt- 
ed in order to impress the native audience with the nar- 
rative powers of the returned traveller. The style is 
terse, not a superfluous word, things are seen in sharp 
relief and described with a few telling strokes, some- 
times with humour; the life-like characterizations reveal 
great depths of human understanding and sympathy. 

Many of the Icelanders were far-travelled, they had 
learnt foreign languages and were acquainted with 


foreign customs, they were equally at home as courtiers 
and merchants. 

The Conversion of Iceland in the year 1000 by no 
means meant a complete rejection of the heathen past, 
as was the case elsewhere in Europe. The country’s 
isolation was such that the Church could not dictate 
its own uniformity in the people’s cultural life: the Ice- 
landers held on to their own. 

Many of the sagas are great works of art, some de- 
pending on traditions centuries old, polished through 
generations, augmented and improved by outstanding 
story-tellers; other again must be looked on for the 
most part as the imaginative creations of individual 
authors possessing the highest literary skill. And the 
narrative style of these stories is in every case one that 
can be understood and appreciated by any and every 
“common reader’. 

This is one of the reasons why from the point of view 
of literature, the Icelanders of today are in a different 
position from any other people in the world. While the 
medieval texts of other countries can only be read by 
specialists, Iceland’s oldest literature can be, and often 
is, the everyday reading of any twentieth-century Ice- 
lander. Nowhere else in the world is a medieval lite- 
rature so alive as in Iceland. This fact gives added im- 
portance to research into early Icelandic manuscripts. 


THE SERIES 


Since publication of this series started in 1958, one 
volume has been produced a year in accordance with 
the plans, and the series will continue that way. A 
number of the most expert scholars in the field have 
_agreed to_introduce_the facsimiles with exhaustive 
descriptions of the manuscripts’ history, paleography, 
contents and their relations with other manuscripts of 
the same text, where such exist, bibliography, etc. 

While an earlier, long ago ceased and out of print 
facsimile-edition of Icelandic manuscripts based its 
reproductions on paper-photostates, the photography 
in this series is being done on film, in accordance with 
the most up-to-date methods, with the use for example 
of ultra-violet and infra-red light to achieve the best 
results possible. 

The reproductions of these manuscripts, some worn 
and damaged and many very dark (owing, it is believ- 
ed, to exposure to centuries of smoke in Icelandic farm- 
houses), are thus often much more legible than the originals 
themselves. No scholars will have had such favourable 
conditions for work on these texts as those who in 
future will be able to make use of these facsimiles. The 
final reproduction will be done according to the best 
collotype-printing technique. See at the front page 
quotation in “Journal of English and Germanic Philo- 
logy” 1960 about the quality of the facsimiles in this 
series. None of the manuscripts to be included in the 
series has previously appeared in facsimile. The sixteen 
volumes at present planned for inclusion are described 
below. 

Subscription is binding for the first eight volumes 
planned for publication in the series. Six of these volu- 
mes are published until this day. The price for single 
volumes outside subscription are 25 per cent higher. 

By editorial reasons, it has regretfully been found 
necessary to place two of the uttermost large of the 
existing manuscripts in continuation as vols. 5 and 6, 
which fact influences the price of the first series per- 
ceptibly, being probably the two most expensive 
volumes in the entire series. We regret this and shall 
see to it, that it is not repeated. 


Literary works and historical sources have been pub- 
lished in many languages and many editions. But how- 
ever carefully the editor has done his work, it is con- 
tinually being proved true that the manuscripts have 
their own tale to tell. No research-worker who is en- 
gaged on a manuscript-text can be without the original 
or a satisfactory reproduction of it. 

The aim of the Facsimile Series is to make the manu- 
scripts available to scholars all over the world and to 
preserve them. The importance of this latter point was 
shown in the last war. A prominent library authority 
said then: “Since we hear almost every day (1944) of 
fresh destruction of cultural monuments, not least in 
libraries and museums, it comes as a real joy to get 
irreplaceable manuscripts preserved for posterity in 
faithful reproductions.” 


THE VOLUMES 


Volume I 
STURLUNGA SAGA 


Manuscript AM 122 a fol., in the Arnamagnzan Insti- 
tute, Copenhagen. A parchment codex containing 110 
folios, written in the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. With an introduction by Jakob Benediktsson, 
Ph. D., University of Iceland. 

Sturlunga Saga is a compilation of originally in- 
dependent sagas from the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies and is the most extensive work in the whole of 
Iceland’s early literature. It deals with the history of 
Iceland in the period 1120-1284, but its name is taken 
from the Sturlung-family which for much of this time 
was the most powerful and influential family in Ice- 
land. The compilation covers the history of the whole 


country during 150 years and records the fierce 
struggles and family disputes which ultimately brought 


Iceland under the Norwegian Crown. 

Only two membrane manuscripts of Sturlunga Saga 
are preserved in the Arnamagnean Collection, of 
which the one published here is the best preserved. 
The other manuscript, AM 122b fol., only consists of 
a number of disjointed and much damaged fragments. 


Volume II 
CODEX SCARDENSIS 


A parchment codex in private possession containing 
94. folios, written in the fourteenth century. With an 
introduction by Desmond Slay, Ph.D., University 
College of Wales. 

This manuscript, which has also been called “Lives 
of the Apostles from Skard”, is written in two hands 
of the fourteenth century. It is the most complete 
medieval Icelandic collection of the Lives of the 
Apostles, and has the fullest recension of some of the 
Lives. Illuminated initials occur throughout the manu- 
script, of unusual importance to Icelandic scholarship, 
was long disappeared and presumed lost for ever. 


Volume III 
THE SAGAS OF KING SVERRIR AND 
KING HAKON THE OLD 


Manuscript AM 8ra fol., in the Arnamagnezan Insti- 
tute, Copenhagen. A parchment codex containing 120 
folios, written in the fifteenth century. With an intro- 
duction by Professor L. Holm-Olsen, University of 
Bergen. 

This work records the history of Norway from 1177 
to 1263, with King Sverrir and King Hakon as the 


central figures. The beginning, at least, of the Sverris 
saga was composed by the Icelandic abbot, Karl Jéns- 
son, who got some of his information from King Sver- 
rir himself. The Hakonar saga was likewise written by 
the contemporary Icelandic historian, Sturla Pérdar- 
son (died in 1284) who had also written the history of 
his own times in Sturlunga saga. 


Volume IV 
LIVES OF SAINTS 


Perg. fol. no. 2 in the Royal Library, Stockholm. A 
parchment codex containing 86 folios, written in the 
fourteenth century. With an introduction by Professor 
Peter Foote, University College, London. This manu- 
script contains a number of lives of saintly men and 
women. It is often forgotten that Iceland’s medieval li- 
terature, so rich as itis in original works of secular inter- 
est, also contains a great mass of religious writings, 
including such saint’s lives and legends as are found 
in this codex, one of the prime sources for our know- 
ledge of this facet of the Icelanders’ literary activity. 


Volume V 
BERGSBOK 


Perg. fol. no. 1 in the Royal Library, Stockholm. A 
parchment codex containing 209 folios, written in the 
fourteenth century. With an introduction by Professor 
G. Lindblad, University of Stockholm. The next largest 
existing Icelandic vellum manuscript. 

Like AM 61 fol., this codex chiefly contains the 
sagas of the two kings, Olaf Tryggvason and Saint 
Olaf, but the texts in each case belong to a different 
branch of the literary tradition. The Oldfs saga helga 
in this manuscript-is of special interest, partly because 
it has to some extent a different form from that found 
elsewhere, and partly because the text contains inter- 
polations from an otherwise unknown source. 

Besides the sagas, Bergsbok also contains some ancient 
poems composed in honour of the two kings. 


Volume VI 
THOMASSKINNA 


Gl. kel. Saml. 1008 fol., in the Royal Library, Copen- 
hagen. The codex consists of 166 folios, written in the 
fifteenth century. With an introduction by Agnete 
Loth, The Arnamagnezan Institute, Copenhagen. One 
of the largest existing Icelandic vellum manuscripts. 

The text consists of a long account of the life of 
Archbishop Thomas Becket and a version of Oldfs saga 
helga which is of interest because it contains interpola- 
tions from an otherwise lost source. 


Volume VII 
SAGAS OF ICELANDIC BISHOPS 


1. Manuscripts AM 219 fol., AM 220 I-VI fol., and 
AM 221 fol., in the Arnamagnezan Institute, Copen- 
hagen; containing in all 33 parchment leaves from 
8 different manuscripts, written in the 13th—16th 
centuries. 


2. 5 leaves from two of the above mentioned MSS, 
kept in the Reykjavik collections, Landsbékasafn [s- 
lands and bjédminjasafn Islands. 


3. 8 pp. of notes, written by Arni Magnusson, on 
several of these fragments. 


4. A supplement consisting of 4 pp. with samples of 
about 15 other MSS, written by hands the same as or 
related to those in 4 of the first mentioned MSS. 


In all 88 pp. in collotype plus an introduction by 
Stefan Karlsson, The Arnamagnzan Institute, Copen- 
hagen. 

The 8 MSS contains fragments of lives of the Ice- 
landic bishops Jén Qgmundarson ({1121), Porlakr 
Porhallsson (} 1193), Gudmundr Arason (}1237), and 
Arni Porldksson (+1298), and, in addition to these 
domestic sagas, the life of St. Augustine. 


Volume VIII 
GRETTIS SAGA AND ROMANTIC TALES 


Manuscript AM 1532 fol., in the Arnamagnezan Insti- 
tute, Copenhagen. A parchment codex containing 
202 folios, written in the fifteenth century. With an 
introduction by Stefan Karlsson, The Arnamagnean 
Institute, Copenhagen. 

This manuscript contains the largest collection of 
sagas found in any manuscript of the fifteenth century. 
Most of them belong to the ‘Mythic-heroic’ and 
‘Romantic’ groups, but Grettzs saga is amongst them, a 
work which from the time of its composition, probably 
soon after 1300, down to the present day has been one 
of the best-loved sagas in Iceland. 

In the sixteenth century AM 152 fol. belonged to 
the Lawman, Ari Jénsson, who with his father, Bishop 
Jon Arason, was executed in 1550, after they had 
opposed the Lutheran Reformation in Iceland. 


THE SAGA OF SAINT OLAF 


AM 75 a fol., 43 folios, AM 325 VI 4to, 43 folios, 
in the Arnamagnean Institute, Copenhagen, parch- 
ment manuscripts both written in the fourteenth 
century, and Perg. 4to no. 4 from Royal Library, 
Stockholm, also written in the fourteenth century. 
With an introduction by Professor Jon Helgason, 
Director of the Arnamagnzan Institute, Copenhagen. 

It has been shown by Professor Sigurdur Nordal’s 
investigations that the saga of Saint Olaf was originally 
written by Snorri as a separate work, which was later 
included in a more extensive work on the history of 
the Norwegian kings, i.e. Heimskringla. As a work of 
art it is the finest of all the Kings’ Sagas. It is preserved 
in anumber of ancient manuscripts, and those included 
in the present volume, although they are all defective, 
represent three different branches of the saga’s literary 
tradition and are amongst the most important of the 
extant manuscripts of this great saga. 


HEIMSKRINGLA 


Manuscript AM 3g fol.; AM 1056 4to I; AM 325 4to 
VIII, IX and XI; AM 392 fol., in the Arnamagnean 
Institute, Copenhagen; in all 58 parchment leaves 
written about 1300. Perg. fol. no. g and Perg. 4to 
no. 36 from Royal Library, Stockholm; in all 6 
parchment leaves; and 1 parchment leaf from Riks- 
arkivet, Oslo. 

Owing to various misfortunes, chief among them 
the great fire of Copenhagen in 1728, most of the early 
manuscripts of Snorri Sturluson’s great work on the 
history of the Norwegian kings, Heimskringla, have 
been lost. Only remnants ofa few medieval manuscripts 
remain, and of these AM go fol., despite its great de- 
fects, is the most extensive. 

It is of special importance for the study of Heims- 
kringla to have all the extant medieval manuscript 
sources collected in a single volume. 


This volume will contain facsimiles of all the 
remaining leaves of the codex called Jgfraskinna (includ- 
ing the two leaves whose text is not from Heimskringla) 
and the single extant leaf from the Kvingla-codex. 


SKALHOLTSBOK 


Manuscript AM 351 fol., in the Arnamagnean Insti- 
tute, Copenhagen. A parchment codex containing 
133 folios, written in the latter half of the four- 
teenth century. With an introduction by Professor 
Chr. Westergard-Nielsen, University of Arhus. 
Amongst the medieval manuscripts of Iceland, it is 
usually copies of the law-book, i.e. the so-called 
Jonsbék, which are the most beautiful and the best 
preserved. The sagas were meant to be read privately 
or aloud for entertainment, and their constant use 
ended with the manuscripts’ disintegration, but the 
law-book was reckoned to have more practical value 
and was consequently treated more gently. Amongst 
the fourteenth century copies of the law-book, AM 
351 fol., which seems at one time to have belonged to 
the Cathedral at Skalholt, is held to be one of the best. 


NJALS SAGA 


Manuscript AM 133 fol., in the Arnamagnzan Insti- 
tute, Copenhagen. A parchment codex containing 95 
folios, written in the fourteenth century. With an in- 
troduction by Professor Jén Helgason, Director of 
the Arnamagnzan Institute, Copenhagen. 

As a work of art Njdls saga surpasses all else in the 
saga literature. The story tells of events in the south of 
Iceland from 960 to 1016, and the saga stands in a 
class of its own both in style and language. It is 
especially famous for the wealth of material compassed 
in its narrative and for the depth of its character 
portrayal. = = 

AM 133 fol. belongs to the oldest group of the extant 
manuscripts of this saga. 


SAGAS OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY 


Manuscript AM 66 fol., in the Arnamagnzan Insti- 
tute, Copenhagen. A parchment codex containing 
142 folios, written in the fourteenth century. With an 
introduction by Jonna Louis-Jensen, The Arnamag- 
nan Institute, Copenhagen. The sagas in this manu- 
script cover the period from ca. 1035 to ca. 1176, 
telling of the history of the Norwegian kings during the 
civil war period and ending with the arrival of Sverrir 
in Norway. This version of the King’s Sagas is known 
in two manuscripts, of which the present one is the 
older. 

Hulda, as AM 66 fol. is called, is comparatively well 
preserved, although it is defective at the beginning. 
The name ‘Hulda’ (the hidden or unseen) derives 
from the seventeenth century, when the manuscript 
went from hand to hand but without its owner being 
able to regain possession of it. 
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By subscription to the first eight folio volumes, of which the six have been published so-far, a reduc- 
tion in price is obtained not only for the eight volumes but also for all of the following volumes. 


Vols. I-VI in subscription (abt. £ 262.—, $ 721.-, DM 2900.-) 
Vols. I-VI Handbound in half morocco........ 


Single volumes can—FOR THE PRESENT—be had at the following prices : 


Wolk li,  Stinidlvene SARA conovenccocccannedr 
Handbound in half morocco.......... 
Volpi Codex:Scardensisee meee eee 


Vol iii Kine Sverrin and) bakonti esse eae 
Handbound in half morocco.......... 
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Vol. V. 


Woll, Wis WOTAS AN, ooonococcudnnnvocooce 


THE GREAT SAGA OF OLAF TRYGGVASON 


Manuscript AM 61 fol., in the Arnamagnzan Insti- 
tute, Copenhagen. A parchment codex containing 
133 folios, written partly in the fourteenth and partly in 
the fifteenth century. With an introduction by Olafur 
Halldérsson, University of Iceland. 

This work was probably composed early in the 


fourteenth century on the tasis—of the—oldest_sagas—— 


about King Olaf, who won fame as the man who 
converted the Norwegians to Christianity, and with 
additional material introduced from a number of 
other sagas in which he appeared. The great value of 
this text lies in the fact that much of the material thus 
included has otherwise been lost. 

The manuscript also contains the Oldfs saga helga in 
the version composed of Snorri’s Oldfs saga plus a series 
of additions derived from an otherwise lost source. 


LIVES OF SAINTS 


Manuscript AM 234 fol., in the Arnamagnezan Insti- 
tute, Copenhagen. A parchment codex containing 
81 folios, written in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. With an introduction by Ole Widding, Ph. D., 
The Arnamagnzan Institute, Copenhagen. The manu- 
script contains the biographies and legends of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, St. Paul the Apostle, and other 
saints. In format this is the largest Icelandic manu- 
script preserved (44.28 cm), and the wide margins 
and broad space between the columns indicate that it 
was written for a wealthy institution. 


THE PRICES 


Bergsb6k (the next-largest existing Icelandic vellum manuscript) 
Handbound in half morocco.......... 


da! alee avn iain Danish Kroner 775.— 
Se RT aa ES 0,0 Gob 06 acco 860.— 
Sac atan clstenaneeuatone pay eect Danish Kroner 850.— 
testi aygus, 4 neue et par Or ono 950.— 
EE eRe ornate Danish Kroner 875.— 
2 ahaced ey eucvams vols ocn eape aa eee eee 975.— 
STEM ER Rice ca Cotta c Danish Kroner  850,— 
Pe EO OM oe noon op 0.0.0 no.alo'e g50.— 
Danish Kroner 1565.— 
a Tour eh aaa Gabe voc oe oatie severe atts 0S oo 1690.— | 
weed ge aon Oe Danish Kroner 1410.- 


Danish Kroner 5050.— 
Danish Kroner 5685.— 


In the seventeenth century the codex was at the 
Icelandic episcopal seat of Skalholt, where it had 
possibly belonged all the time. After the Reformation 
its contents were regarded with indifference or even as 
harmful, and the students at the cathedral-school there 
used to tear leaves out of the codex for use as wrappers 
round their own books. The result is that the codex is 
now less than half its original size. 


KARLAMAGNUS SAGA 


Manuscripts AM 180 a fol. and AM 180 b fol., in 
the Arnamagnzan Institute, Copenhagen, containing 
in all 112 folios, written in the fifteenth century. 
With an introduction by Professor E. F. Halvorsen, 
University of Oslo. A number of French chansons 
de geste on Charlemagne were translated in the thir- 
teenth century and combined in an extensive prose 
work. The translations were undoubtedly originally 
made in Norway, but, apart from a minor fragment, 
they are preserved only in Icelandic manuscripts, of 
which these are the most important. In recent years 
scholars have become increasingly aware of the impor- 
tance of these translations in the discussion concerning 
the oldest forms of the French originals. 

Besides Karlamagnis saga this manuscript also con- 
tains some religious texts, one of them being a life of 
the English Saint Dunstan, as well as two fragments 
from Knjtlinga saga and a text of the saga of Laurentius 
Kalfsson, Bishop of Hélar, in the north of Iceland 
(died 1330). 


Printed in Denmark by Det Berlingske Bogtrykkeri 


